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Epilepsy and its Treatment. By William P. Spratling, M.D., Medical 
Superintendent of Craig Colony for Epileptics. W. B. Saunders & 
Co., Philadelphia, New York and London. 

From a rich experience of many years as Superintendent at Craig 
Colony for Epileptics, Dr. Spratling has given us a really splendid book. 
It certainly occupies a position in the front rank with Gowers, Fere or 
Binswanger. From the practical standpoint we consider it the superior 
•of all. 

The feature that stamps this book as one well worth having is its 
evident first hand knowledge. While bibliographic research is not at all 
neglected, and while the opinions of other authors are freely quoted, it is 
evident throughout the book that Dr. Spratling is dealing with epileptics 
and not with books about epilepsy. 

The chapters on treatment are the fullest, and, to our minds, the most 
useful that we have seen. A little too much space has been given to the 
utterly rubbishy hypothesis concerning eye-strain and epilepsy, but inas¬ 
much as this and many other similar half-baked notions are hard to down 
in the face of their persistent advertising, a definite statement concerning 
them in a work of this kind may be worth while. Similar attention, per¬ 
haps for the same reason, has been given to the many quack remedies for 
■epilepsy. We commend this work most heartily. Jelliffe. 

La Mimica del Pensiero, Studi e Ricerche. Dr. Sante de Sanctis, della 
R. Universita di Roma. Remo Sandron. Milan, Palermo, Napoli. 

Following the studies of Darwin, Hughes and others, de Sanctis makes 
an application of these inquiries into the relations of expression to thought 
and the emotions. 

He enquires how far can a study of facial expression, of bodily move¬ 
ment, etc., enable one to judge of many of the psychological processes in the 
absence of voluntary aid on the part of the sick or the insane. 

He further focusses his study on the process of attention, and seeks to 
determine quantitative variations in this fundamental psychological pro¬ 
cess by close observations on the quality of respiration, the frequency and 
rhythm, circulatory phenomena, reflexes, pupillary changes and other psycho- 
physiological criteria. 

The small volume is one that contains many suggestions, and is well 
worth while. Jelliffe. 

The Doctor’s Recreation Series. Edited by Charles Wells Moulton. 
Volume i, The Doctor’s Leisure Hour. Arranged by Porter Davies, 
M.D. Volume 2, The Doctor’s Red Lamp. Selected by Charles 
Wells Moulton. The Saalfield Publishing Co., Chicago, Akron, 
Ohio, and New York. 

Of these two volumes the first, as its title indicates, is in the lighter 
vein, being a collection of sketches, verses and jests, bearing more or 
less directly upon the medical profession. Some of them are of classic 
reputation, like the story of the blistering of O’Grady, from Hany Andy, 
and others can trace their descent, no farther than the “funny column” of 
some recent newspaper. Occasionally a touch of tragedy creeps in, but 
for the most part the contents of the various “departments,” classified under 
such headings as “The Prescription,” “The Desperate Case,” “General 
Practice” and the like, is calculated to elicit the laugh which the compiler 
■of this volume rightly considers a valuable remedy. 

The second volume avows itself “a book of short stories concerning the 
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doctor’s daily life.” Collected from various sources, the tales range from 
grave to gay, presenting some of the many tragic, curious, pathetic or 
humorous episodes in which the doctor’s career abounds. 

Each volume has four full page illustrations, and appears in attractive 
binding and readable print. They make very desirable waiting-room books. 

Pope. 

Manuel pour l’etude des Maladies du Systeme Nerveux. Par le Dr. 
Maurice de Fleury. Felix Alcan, Paris. 25 francs. 

This is a volume of 1,000 pages, devoted to the exposition of nervous 
diseases. Dr. Fleury has published in times past two particularly interest¬ 
ing volumes, on troubles of the mind and on neurasthenia, and he brings 
to this special study the same qualities which have made his former vol¬ 
umes so widely recognized. 

Fleury’s work has always shown singular lucidity, combined with a 
distinct power of description, and these attributes contribute to make the 
opening chapters, devoted to the minuta: of case examination, interesting 
as well as instructive. At least no pages are devoted to this aspect. 
Considerable attention is devoted in a second part of the volume to the 
histology and anatomy of the nervous system. Here many pchematic 
illustrations are well introduced, and the fundamental facts of nerve his¬ 
tology, anatomy and physiology well presented. The more detailed de¬ 
scription of nervous disorders then follows. The system diseases of the 
spinal cord first being taken up. Then follow in much the classical order 
other affections of the nervous system. 

The work may be cordially recommended. The author shows himself 
thoroughly en rapport with his subject, and the mode of presentation is 
clear and convincing. Considerable and detailed attention is given to the 
treatment of the various diseases under consideration. Goodale. 

A Manual on Psychology. By G. F. Stout, M.A., Camb., M.A. Oxon., 
LL. D. Aberdeen, Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy in the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford; Examiner at London University, etc. Hinds & 
Noble, New York. 

This book, judged in the light of its avowed purpose, is a distinct 
success. It is aimed at the needs of the college student, the average under¬ 
graduate, and the author in his preface declares the intention of “avoiding 
sketchiness” and the desire to “clothe in living flesh and blood” his in¬ 
troduction to psychology. 

His exposition is made from a genetic point of view, and the titles 
of the main divisions of the book, “General Analysis,” “Sensation,” “Per¬ 
ception,” “Ideational and Conceptual Process,” will give a general idea 
of it structure. A point to be commended is the careful clearing of the 
ground in the preliminary chapters on “Scope of Psychology,” “Data and 
Methods,” and “Body and Mind.” Definition of terms and distinct limit¬ 
ing of subject, always an invaluable factor in exposition, is never more so 
especially in a book of this character, and the author has been at 
obvious pains to select such incidents as will, to quote again from 
the preface, “give the beginner a real interest in the subject and a real 
power of dealing with it, even when formulas fail him.” The intention, 
in short, is to make psychology and “psychological thinking” a thing of 
daily life, not an occult and abstruse matter, veiled in unexplained and 
mysterious phrases. That this intention has been admirably carried out a 
very cursory examination of the book will reveal. 

A. S. Pope (New York). 

The Physician’s Visiting List, 1905-1906. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Any busy physician will find this little book a most attractive example 
of multum in parvo, enabling him to summarize, with the least possible time 



